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“ Boys and girls, 
And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 
The best amusement for our morning meal! 
The poor wretch who has learnt his only prayers 
From curses, who knows scarcely words enough 
To ask a blessing from his Heavenly Father, 
Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 
And technical in victories and defeats, 
And all our dainty terms for fratricide ; 
Terms which we trundle smoothly o’er our tongues, 
Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which 
We join no feeling, and attach no form! 
As if the soldier died without a wound ; 
As if the fibres of this godlike frame 
Were gored without a pang; as if the wretch, 
Who fell in battle doing bloody deeds, 
Passed off to heaven, translated and not killed ; 
As though he had no wife to pine for him, 
No God to judge him! Therefore evil days 
Are coming on us, O my countrymen! 
And what if all-avenging Providence, 
Strong and retributive, should make us know 


9) ‘ The meaning of our words, force us to feel 
2 lad The desolation and the agony 
Of our fierce doings!” 
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The Problems Before Us. 


The Hague Conference, much as it has accom- 
plished, has only made more imperative the problems 
which it has not solved. The conventions made at 
The Hague will doubtless all be ratified by most of 
the powers represented in the Conference. But when 
this is done, it will be no time for any of the friends 

. of peace to fold their hands and suppose that the 
cause will run itself hereafter of its own momentum. 
Nothing could be more fatal than such a course. 

In the first place, the nations not represented at 
The Hague must be brought to adhere to the con- 
ventions adopted, and the powers whose representa- 
tives signed the conventions must be induced to 
make the way easy for them to do so. The non-sig- 
natory powers include all the South and Central 
American and West India states, eighteen in all, and 
the independent states in South Africa, The adher- 


ence of all these states is of the greatest importance 
to make the work of the Conference the most effective. 

Then again, the governments which agree in set- 
ting up the permanent court of arbitration must be 
prevailed upon to refer the largest possible number 
of their disputes to it. The use of the court, it must 
be remembered, is to be entirely voluntary. The 
governments which have established it will feel in 
honor bound to make use of it to some extent. The 
sense of honor and obligation must be so deepened 
that they will be ready to bring difficult as well as 
unimportant cases before it; and, furthermore, not to 
pass it by in periods of excitement when the sense of 
national honor is wounded and passion runs high. 
Here is the point at which the friends of the court 
will have to stand guard and do much earnest and 
patient work for many years to come. 

Of more importance still will be the work for dis- 
armament. Much of our effort must center here 
in the years to come. It is conceded that the Con- 
ference has done much to prepare the way for dis- 
armament. In our protest against the “ bloated arm- 
aments ” which are ruining Europe, and the growing 
militarism which is fast involving the whole world, 
the result of the Hague Conference puts us on a van- 
tage ground which we have never had before. We 
can now plead with great force that there is an open 
way, prepared by the nations themselves, for the 
pacific adjustment of their controversies, and that be- 
cause of this there is no longer any excuse for the 
further development of armaments, or even for the 
retention of the enormous ones existing. We can 
insist also that disarmament must come in order to 
save the work of the Conference. If the rivalry of 
armaments goes on, the convention for the pacific 
settlement of disputes will become a dead letter. No 
pacific agreement can live in the awful strain which 
will be put upon it by a further development of 
armies and navies. Our work for disarmament must 
henceforth therefore be more direct and intense than 
ever before. We must not dodge the issue. It must 
be met with outspoken and unwavering devotion. 

But our supreme work will continue to be what it 
has always been, the arousing and educating of pub- 
lic opinion in favor of peace and in opposition to 
war, Without a strong, settled public sentiment of 
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this kind practical measures are nothing. So long 
as men are unenlightened as to the real nature of 
war, and love it more than they do peace, so long as 
the soldier is the top hero, we shall have war, arbitra- 
tion court to the contrary notwithstanding. Recent 
events in many parts of the world show that the love 
of war and of its pomp and circumstance is not dead 
or even asleep. There is an evident recrudescence 
of the love of fighting, of the ambition for martial 
glory; a powerful impulse to test the tremendous 
destructiveness of the new implements of death. 
Society is still at the mercy of waves of war excite- 
ment, before which none of the barriers of civilization 
hold. The loathsome immoralities of army life, 
demonstrated anew in recent campaigns, move the 
public conscience, or even the Christian conscience, 
very little. The most senseless and irrational mili- 
tary adventures find defenders in the most unex- 
pected quarters. Not a few Christian pulpits are 
still scornful toward the principles of peace; others 
are weak and dumb. War education still goes on in 
state, in church, in family. 

In view of all this, our peace movement has 
reached the critical stage, where the most serious, 
intelligent and heroic work must be done. Enough 
has been accomplished to nerve and encourage every 
friend of the cause ; enough remains unaccomplished to 
tax the faith and the perseverance of the most tried 
and devoted. 


Light for Russia, 

A great and good deed always has a beneficent 
effect upon the doer. This is true of nations as well 
as of individuals. The effort put forth by one of 
them in a sincere spirit, to promote human good in a 
humane and rational way, may be expected to carry 
it farther along in both its moral purposes and its 
strength to do its duty. 

In accordance with this law, woven into the moral 
structure of human society and making every step in 
voluntary advancement the pledge of others, we may 
reasonably anticipate that a great flood of light is to 
come from on high upon Russia in the near future. 
The step which she took in calling the International 
Peace Conference, and in inducing the civilized 
world to heed the call and make a sincere and suc- 
cessful effort to promote more harmonious relations 
among nations, was one of the greatest moral ven- 
tures ever made by a great power. The difficulties 
under which it was made, both from within and from 
without, make its moral value all the more conspic- 
uous. It took genuine courage to risk such a step, 


when it was clear that there was an even chance that 
more than half the world might mock. The success 
which has attended the experiment, confessedly 
greater than the most hopeful had dared to expect, 
will brighten in Russia’s soul the light kindled by 
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her heroic resolution, and fortify the nation in the 
purpose which dictated her action. 

Not only will light and strength come to her in 
her relations to other countries, but also in her inter- 
nal life, which the world has had reason to suspect 
of very great darkness. The leaders in her public 
affairs, as well as the Czar, must have felt deeply the 
criticisms called forth by the rescript against some 
of her internal policies, even more than those against 
her aggressive designs in the East. These criticisms, 
the chief of them, were well founded and justly made, 
as enlightened and progressive Russians themselves 
knew better than any one else. 

It is already clear to well-read people that Russia 
has entered upon a new era of development much 
more in harmony with right and liberty, and true 
material prosperity likewise, than her past has been ; 
much more in harmony also with the real underlying 
pacific and liberty-loving character of the Russian 
people, which has been misinterpreted to the world 
by her unfeeling bureaucratic proceedings of previous 
years. The new motives and forces will not put an 
end at once to the old policies. A nation which has 
started on the road of liberty and progress does not 
transform its wrong institutions and habits in a day. 
But there are clear grounds for believing, in spite of 
the repression still practiced, some of it new and 
very disappointing, that in a generation or two Russia 
will be one of the most advanced of the nations in 
liberty, justice and the peaceful development of her 
national life and great resources. This advancement 
ought to come without revolution, and will if her 
leaders are wise. Both on her internal and her ex- 
ternal policies there are, since the Hague Conference, 
already evidences of the growing light. The prac- 
tice of exiling to Siberia persons convicted of politi- 
cal crimes, so-called, has been ordered discontinued. 
Siberia is to become, instead of a political prison, the 
home of industrious families, who along the line of 
the great railway are to assist in the industrial de- 
velopment of the land. It is scarcely possible that 
the government will ever use again, in any other 
way, a system of punishment for political prisoners 
so heartless as that which has made the name Siberia 
a synonym for oppression and cruelty. 

On the external side, the government has recently 
made one of its new ports on the Pacific an open one. 
In the light of this fact, no contradiction was needed 
to the ridiculous story which a short time ago, for a 
single day, went the rounds of the press, that after a 
little time Russia was to close all her ports on the 
Arctic Ocean, the Baltic and Black Seas to all but her 
own ships. She is much more likely within ten years 
to open all her ports unreservedly to the commerce 
of the world. 

If Russia would take one further step, which she 
might do with the greatest ease, the light of God 
would fall upon her with a fulness which no nation 
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has yet known. One of the leading ambassadors at 
the Hague Conference told the writer that the Rus- 
sian government ought at once to discharge three 
hundred thousand soldiers, and that, on account of 
Russia’s position, this could be done with entire 
safety. He added that, after the Czar’s action in 
calling the Conference, this was the logical thing to 
do, and that it would bring about disarmament as 
nothing else could do. If Russia could only see her 
duty in this regard and do it as bravely as she has 
already done a more difficult thing, not only upon 
her, but upon the whole civilized world, now groaning 
and trembling under the deepening darkness of mili- 
tarism, would come a sun-burst of light which would 
irradiate with divine glory the century so soon to 
Open upon us. 


Source of the Dreyfus Infamy. 


We had not believed it possible, until a few days 
before the end of the trial, that Dreyfus could be 
again condemned by any court in France. Then it 
became evident that, in spite of the action of the 
Court of Cassation, in spite of the total want of evi- 
dence of guilt, the military tribunal at Rennes had 
determined to throw to the winds all considerations 
of justice, honor and truthfulness, and recondemn 
him. It has been hinted that this outcome was 
merely stage-play, the government having secretly 
arranged with the court for the verdict, with the 
purpose of speedily giving a pardon. If this be 
true, which we do not in the least believe the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau ministry capable of, it would indeed 
prove that France is almost hopelessly corrupt and 
weak. 

The result has filled the whole civilized world 
with amazement and moral indignation; for nowa- 
days justice is an affair of the world society, and no 
longer of any particular nation or small quarter of 
the world. Day after day all civilized humanity 
watched in the court-martial room at Rennes as if 
each particular individual had been present at the 
trial of a brother or friend. This was not because of 
any personal interest in Dreyfus; not, we are glad 
to believe, from mere contagion, curiosity and love 
of excitement, though some of this was certainly 
mixed in; not because of dislike of France and of 
French judicial methods,— but because this outraged 
Jew is a man, a member of the common brotherhood 
of men now consciously felt throughout the world, 
and entitled therefore to the fairness everywhere ex- 
tended, or which it is so strongly felt should be ex- 
tended, to every member of the social body. This 
splendid exhibition of universal public interest in 
right and justice is, amid the confusion, the injustices 
and the aggressions of power of which the world is so 
alarmingly full, a strong proof that the root of prog- 
ress in right and liberty is growing ever deeper and 
stronger. 


The verdict of this great outside court, having in 
its membership the ablest and purest minds of our 
time, has totally acquitted Dreyfus. It has, at the 
same time, condemned his prosecutors and the epau- 
letted jury which rendered the verdict against him. 
It has found them guilty — monstrously, intentionally 
guilty — not only of injustice, but also of the deepest 
and blackest corruption and cowardice. 

With scarcely the same fairness has the whole 
French nation been declared guilty and unworthy. 
The boulevards, music halls and corrupt army circles 
are not the whole of France. Multitudes of French- 
men in every city and country district have felt as 
deeply grieved and outraged at this miscarriage of 
justice as any foreigners. Furthermore, the men 
who have sought out and exposed the corruption and 
set aflame the conscience of the world are French- 
men. No people in the world has a deeper innate 
sense and appreciation of justice and right than the 
French people. If saved from the disease which has 
prostrated her, France will be saved from within, in 
large part, rather than from without. The nation as 
a whole will be rightly condemned only if it finally, 
either through weakness or corruption, submits to 
the verdict of the Rennes court-martial, as we do not 
believe it will do. The discouraging thing about the 
whole affair is that this same public opinion, superbly 
expressing itself on the side of justice, has shown no 
appreciation of the real cause of the corruption and 
the crime. In all the outburst of amazement and 
moral indignation there has been scarcely an allusion 
to anything back of the personalities connected with 
the case. Race hatred has been mentioned, but no- 
body believes that to have played more than a subor- 
dinate part in the drama. Nor is the cause to be 
found in French weakness, fickleness of character, or 
corruptibility, on which foreign critics have harped. 
France is not worse than many other countries in 
these respects, and but little below the very best. 

What then is it that lies at the root of this extra- 
ordinary bit of injustice? Itis nothing less than that 
which in Germany leaves a civilian no redress in a 
contest with a soldier; which in all the great nations 
of continental Europe is riding rough shod, with its 
conscienceless conscription and taxation, over the 
heads of the common citizens, regardless of their per- 
sonal and family rights to food, raiment, health and 
comfort; which is, we fear, in these latter days seri- 
ously threatening the foundations of Anglo-Saxon 
justice and respect for personal and state rights. 
The very nations themselves which have been loudest 
in their condemnation of France and the gross mis- 
carriage of justice at Rennes are, in so far as they 
uphold and support the evil system out of which it 
has sprung, guilty in a measure of the crime against 
Dreyfus. 

France is in the clutches of the tyranny and cor- 
rupting influences of the gigantic militarism of the 
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day. It is with this that she is really struggling. It 
is her great peril that she has allowed the army to so 
exalt itself over the nation that great masses of her 
people shut their eyes, stifle their best convictions 
and cry “ Vive larmée,” utterly forgetful of the 
principles of freedom and justice on which the repub- 
lic is built. The new ministry itself, desirous as it 
is to correct the injustice which has been done, is so 
paralyzed by the dominance of the army that it fears 
to pursue the open way of truth and justice. 

It was this cowering submission of the nation to 
the army, and to the false ideas of safety and honor 
out of which the army has grown, that emboldened 
Esterhazy and Henry and their accomplices — some 
of them possibly among Dreyfus’s judges — to sell 
military secrets to German officials, equally base and 
corrupt in the buying. Otherwise they would not 
have dared to give loose reins in that direction to 
their low mercenary spirit—a spirit which always 
grows and thrives where militarism prevails. It is 
this military enslavement of the nation to the army 
which makes possible the pitiable spectacle of a 
naturally great and noble people stooping to such 
depths of iniquity as are found in the Dreyfus in- 
famy —the willingness, rather than displease their 
“idol,” to see any number of guilty, dishonorable offi- 
cers go free and the penalty of their accumulated 
crimes borne by one innocent man. 

France may, and probably will, under the mighty 
moral pressure from without and the goading im- 
pulses of justice from within, right up the wrong 
done to Dreyfus. But she has a still graver and 
more difficult duty to perform. She owes it to her- 
self and to the whole civilized world to deliver 
herself from the degrading slavery to which, out of 
pride, vengeance and false conceptions of national 
honor and glory, she has sold herself body and soul. 
If she does not do this, she will sink deeper and 
deeper into moral debasement and ruin. Rectifica- 
tion of the Rennes infamy may give temporary relief 
and strength, but it will give no permanent assurance 
against the recurrence of similar or equally shameful 
occurrences. There is but one way of lasting hope 
for the future. The army must go or France will 
perish. 

But the rest of the civilized world is involved 
here more or less in the same great guilt. If the 
tremendous cry of moral offence and indignation 
which has arisen over the Dreyfus infamy had 
uttered itself with the same clearness and emphasis 
over the everywhere overshadowing deadliness of the 
militarism out of which this frightful episode sprang, 
there would be less doubt of its utter sincerity, and 
more hope of its producing some result really worth 
the breath spent. 


Since the above was written Dreyfus has been par- 
doned. This is for him better than nothing, but it is 
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not justice in any real sense. The stigma, however, 
will not rest upon him but upon the government, 
which ought to have insisted that the course of legal 
proceedings should continue until his acquittal was 
complete. The government seems to have adopted 
its course in order to hush up the strife between the 
army and the opposers of injustice. But the cover- 
ing up of guilt and letting an innocent man remain 
under the reproach of treason is a poor basis for peace. 
The army is still master. 


Editorial Notes. 


As we go to press the situation in the 
en Transvaal dispute has reached a tension 
"that cannot last many days. The Boers 
have increased their defences and have everything in 
readiness for the struggle. The fighting spirit is high 
among them. Great Britain is rushing troops to South 
Africa, and making hasty and extensive preparations in 
every direction for war. There is still said to be a hope 
of peace, but if there is it comes from the dread which 
each side has of the awfulness of the pending conflict 
and the uncertainty of the results. The disposition to 
make concessions seems to have ceased. The Orange 
Free State is determined to throw in its lot with the 
South African Republic, and this complicates the situa- 
tion. It seems monstrous that at the very end of the 
century and so soon after the Peace Conference such a 
gloomy and foreboding state of affairs should be possible 
in any quarter of the globe, and more disheartening still 
that enlightened Great Britain, under a noble peace 
Queen, should have allowed her ambition of empire, ex- 
pressing itself through the grasping perverseness of one 
of her statesmen, to bring her into such an unworthy 
and degrading dilemma. Almost any way out would be 
infinitely more creditable to both sides than to plunge 
with headlong fierceness into the murderous, bloody 
abysm of war. But we fear that the iniquity has gone 
so far that the cup must now be filled up, with what 
result to the world only God knows. 

Meanwhile our own iniquity towards the Philippine 
population still goes on and accumulates. Recruiting 
continues, new regiments of young men are being sent 
over the Pacific to be corrupted, to sicken and die, 
Filipinos are being shot down and their shores desolated, 
the lying and deception of the commander at Manila is 
little diminished, the government refuses to take a single 
step to withdraw from the dishonorable situation, lest, 
forsooth, its “honor” should suffer in the eyes of the 
world, and its “ political capital” be diminished at home. 

There is as little prospect as ever that the struggle 
will soon be over. But it is the duty of all friends of 
peace and of American political principles to keep up - 
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their protest and to carry on an incessant campaign for 
a reversal of the policy that is being pushed at so much 
expense and dishonor to the country, and to the tempo- 
rary ruin of the only native movement for constitutional 
liberty and republican government ever undertaken in 
the far East. The plea that the government cannot 
now change its policy without dishonor in the eyes of 
the world is the veriest puerility. The changing of its 
policy is the only way in which it can ever get the least 
honor out of the situation. Persistence in an iniquity 
begun is always dishonorable, to a nation no less than to 
an individual. Equally puerile is the claim that we can- 
not fulfil the obligations to the civilized world assumed 
in the Paris treaty without going forward in the “ paci- 
fication ” of the Filipinos by the sword. What are these 
obligations, pray? The pacification and constitution of 
the Philippine inhabitants into orderly communities, if that 
is what is meant, can be infinitely better done by the rever- 
sal of the policy of conquest than by continuing it. The 
supreme duty of the government to-day is this reversal, 
and public opinion must be so aroused and solidified in 
this direction that no other course will be possible. 


Any one who has thought on the sub- 
Hope of ject of disarmament knows the difficulties 
Disarmament. 
in the way of it in the present state of 
both national and international public opinion. Mr. 
White, chairman of the United States Commission at the 
Hague Conference, has given in a recent letter to Dr. 
Magill of Pennsylvania, a part of which we quote on 
another page, a very lucid and reasonable opinion on the 
subject. He says: 

“ As to disarmament, that is simply impossible at the 
present time. It requires long and careful preliminary 
studies by experts before any conference can propose 
any distinct plan. 

Besides that, it must come after arbitration rather than 
before it. When arbitration shall have diminished the 
probability and frequency of wars or armaments, the 
arguments for the present enormous armies and navies, 
will be greatly diminished. 

I believe that the diminution of armies and forces will 
begin in Europe within a few years, but it will be after 
careful comparative studies of the different forces, so 
that any nation will be prevented from gaining undue 
advantage in the process, and it will be greatly promoted 
by the likelihood of effective results from the arbitration 
scheme.” 


The Manchester Guardian, replying to some 

Easier to English papers which have described the 
Do Right. 

Hague Conference as a failure, says that “ In 

face of the arbitration project, incomparably the most 

important document of its kind ever drafted, such a con- 

clusion seems particularly unfortunate. The chief difti- 

culty to some minds is the fact that arbitration under the 

project remains purely voluntary, but to make that a 

stumbling-block is to miss the whole significance of the 


project. To reject the arbitration project on that ground 
is to reject the whole of international law, which has 
been built up from the beginning without physical sanc- 
tion. It is the virtue of an idea, as distinguished from 
the mere fact, that it must change and grow; and to 
refuse to admit that this idea has made enormous progress 
at the Conference is simply to knock one’s head against 
a wall of very hard facts. No one has ever believed that 
the Peace Conference would make it impossible for nations 
te do wrong. Its proudest boast is that it has made it 
more difficult to do wrong, a little easier to do right. The 
Conference at The Hague was precluded from discussing 
the question of peace in some of its most important and 
most practical aspects. It had to ery “ Peace!” when 
there was no peace. All this is true, and yet one is not 
going to bandy reproaches of hypocrisy. There are some 
people whose character is so bad that their neighbors 
begin to suspect them of hypocrisy on their first symptoms 
of reform. The great Powers are in much the same 
plight. Yetthere are worse evils than inconsistency, and 
the inconsistency of what the Powers have done at The 
Hague with what they have done elsewhere is not a 
reproach to, but a justification of, the Conference. It is 
reserved to the forces of Liberalism in every country to 
make the most of all the opportunities of reform — many 
of them splendid opportunities — afforded by the Confer- 
ence, and to see to it that the undoubtedly genuine zeal 
in the cause of peace displayed by all the Powers at The 
Hague shall not be the passing mood of a moment of 
repentance, but a permanent state of the political mind.” 


The Herald of Peace, organ of the British 
Colossal Peace Society, commenting on the appeal of 
Fratricides. 
the people of the Netherlands to the British 
people to abstain from war with the Transvaal, speaks 
in the following strong terms: 

‘It will not do. There is no justification for such a 
war. We are one with the Dutch in their appeal on 
behalf of the Boers. Let us err, if error there be, on 
the side of patience and magnanimity and generous 
action. We say to our Dutch kinsfolk that ‘Little Eng- 
land,’ that is, the minority of the British people who are 
lovers of righteousness and fair dealing and humane and 
magnanimous treatment of others, whether they are in- 
side the great British empire or out, do heartily respond 
to their appeal and join in their protests. 

“There is no justification for such a war, or even, as 
the leader of one of the political parties avowed, for such 
preparations for war. If statesmen fail to keep their 
country out of war, the direst of all calamities, they have 
failed as statesmen, and that is usually the verdict of the 
electorate. If they carry the country into hostilities 
without strenuous efforts to preserve peace, they are 
culpable criminals. Nor are they less criminal if they 
fail to preserve peace where there is an avowed desire 
and a willingness on the part of their antagonists to do 
so, and when there is not only a repeated appeal for 
peace, but every effort is made to avoid war. But, be- 
yond this, if powerful ministers disregard the laws of 
righteousness, and are not bound by the sentiment of 
magnanimity which should prevail in a great and strong 
nation, if they set themselves up as superior to the moral 
government of the universe, and become a law to them- 
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selves, then, all history being witness, the nation will 
suffer, the moral government will vindicate itself, and 
the betrayers of the truest and best interests of their 
country will be guilty not only of a political blunder, but 
a moral crime, and will go down to the hereafter of 
righteous judgment as colossal fratricides.” 


The annual meeting of the International 
Law Association at Buffalo on the thirty- 
first of August and two succeeding days 
was one of the most successful conferences held by the 
Association in recent years. The program of the meet- 
ing was given in our last issue, as well as some account 
of the origin of the Association. The success of the 
meeting at Buffalo consisted not so much in the charac- 
ter of the discussions as in the character of the delegates 
and the interest awakened thereby. The delegation 
from England was a large and influential one, headed by 
Sir William R. Kennedy, a member of the British High 
Court of Justice, who was president of the Conference. 
Other English delegates were Joseph Walton, Esq., 
T. G. Carver, Q. C., Judge Raikes, Q. C., Dr. W. Evans 
Darby, one of the Council of the Association, J. G. 
Alexander and Mr. Phillemore, secretaries, Alfred F. 
Morgan, Esq., Dr. F. J. Tompkins, ete. "The Conference 
accepted the report of a committee of last year which 
had drawn up a plan for an international system of arbi- 
tration. It gave its approval of the work of the Hague 
Conference, and appointed a committee to study in detail 
the Hague Convention on the subject and report next 
year. It discussed the subject of marine insurance, that 
of the immunity of private property at sea in time of 
war, ete. On the subject of the immunity of private 
property at sea a very able address was given by Mr. 
Charles H. Butler of New York City, maintaining the 
position which has always been taken on that subject by 
the United States. The success of the Conference was 
due in a measure to the fact that it was held immediately 
after the meeting of the American Bar Association, on 
whose invitation it came to Buffalo, About sixty mem- 
bers of the Bar Association remained over to the Inter- 
national Law Conference. The presence of so many 
strong men of the International Law Association at the 
meeting of the Bar Association added much to the in- 
terest of the latter. The Bar Association again took 
strong ground in favor of permanent international arbi- 
tration, as it had done in preceding years. The commit- 
tee of the Bar Association on international law, of which 
Hon. Everett P. Wheeler of New York City was chair- 
man, presented a report covering thirty-five pamphlet 
pages, on the progress of international arbitration during 
the year. The report dealt chiefly with the work of the 


International 
Law Association. 


Hague Conference, with the advance in civilization 
which it marks, with the importance of its ratification, 
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and the necessity of arousing public attention in its be- 
half. The committee offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted by the Conference : 


Resolved, That the American Bar Association renews 
with emphasis the strong declarations made by it in 
1896 and 1897 in favor of the adjustment of controver- 
sies between nations by the medium of enlightened inter- 
national arbitration, expresses its great satisfaction that 
the efforts which have been made to establish so benefi- 
cent a principle have culminated in the adoption at The 
Hague of a wise and statesmanlike agreement for that 
purpose, and its earnest hope that the Senate of the 
United States will approve the Convention of The Hague, 
and that the Administration will take such steps as may 
be proper to carry it into effect. 


Something like the senseless war passion 
which preceded the Crimean War seems to be 
now prevailing in London. The opponents 
of the policy of Mr. Chamberlain towards the Transvaal 
attempted to hold a public demonstration on the 24th ult. 
in Trafalgar Square. When the speakers attempted to 
speak they were howled and groaned down, and pelted 
with rotten eggs, rotten apples and other missiles. The 
members of the peace associations were received with 
execration when they mounted the platform. A soldier 
and a marine, with clasped hands, were shouldered and 
carried around the square amid frantic enthusiasm. Op- 
ponents of the demonstration surrounded the platform 
and made several ugly rushes accompanied with fierce 
yells. The mounted police were finally summoned and 
cleared the square. The promoters of the demonstration 
held a private meeting in the evening and passed this 
resolution: “In consequence of the organized interrup- 
tion of the anti-war demonstration in Trafalgar Square 
to-day, fomented by a section of the yellow and stock- 
jobbing press, this committee resolves to hold a public 
meeting in one of the largest metropolitan halls at an 
early date.” Such conduct as that of this Boer-hating 
rabble needs no comment. One had supposed that the 
time for such beastly behavior had passed by in Eng- 
land. We suppose that Mr. Chamberlain was. greatly 
pleased with this rotten-egg demonstration of his sup- 
porters! It was the legitimate fruit of the policy which 
he is pursuing, of the war spirit which he has evoked, 
and with which he will find it impossible to deal in a 
“civilized” way. We hope the friends of peace will 
courageously persist in their opposition to war with the 
Transvaal even if it costs them much greater annoyance 
and danger than came to them in Trafalgar Square. 
They have had a signal proof that they are right; for it 
is only wrong and blind passion that appeal to such 
methods as were used against them on the occasion of 
their attempt to call the English people back to reason 
and justice. 


War Fever 
in London. 


1899. 

The navy of the United States, including 
Growth vessels of all classes, now numbers 244 ships 
of the Navy. 


and boats. When the 60 ships now under 
construction are completed the number of men-of-war 
will be carried up to 304. The increase is due in part 
to the addition of the 13 gunboats purchased by General 
Otis from Spain, and of the vessels captured during the 
war. Two years and more ago, when the serious sugges- 
tion was made that several tendencies of the nation indi- 
cated the approaching dangerous growth of militarism, 
the thought was hooted at as an absurdity. This coun- 
try, it was effusively declared, never would become a 
military nation! But here we are to-day with an army 
of one hundred thousand men, sixty thousand of whom 
are, or are soon to be, fighting an alien, liberty-seeking 
people on the far side of the globe, where we never had 
and have not now a single rational and moral right to 
sovereignty. The fleet of the country is rapidly passing 
in size one after another of the fleets of the other 
powers, and we shall soon have outstripped all but Eng- 
land’s. We shall then be in the mad and senseless race 
to beat her. Do the people of this “great and glorious 
country” know what all this means in the end? Do 
they know what a heritage of taxation, tyranny and woe 
they are deliberately, or blindly and stupidly, preparing 
for their children? It takes not even the remotest kins- 
man of a prophet to see the end standing out there in 
the near future in all its hideous reality. 


The Secretary of the International Ar- 
bitration and Peace Association, London, 
has received, in response to letters, some 
very interesting replies from some of the Delegates who 
did so much to make the Peace Conference a success. 
A noticeable feature of some of them is the sincere ap- 
preciation which they show of the work heretofore done 
by the peace organizations. Lord Pauncefote, who ex- 
pressed the same view to the editor of this paper, is es- 
pecially hearty in his appreciation. He says: 


Delegates’ 
Appreciation. 


“In those views, so forcibly and eloquently stated by 
you, I venture to express my entire concurrence and deep 
sympathy, and I request you to convey to the Council 
my heartfelt thanks for the generous tribute they have 
paid to the services I have been fortunate enough to 
render to the cause of arbitration at The Hague and 
elsewhere. I must be permitted to state, however, that 
my services count for nothing as compared to those so 
nobly rendered for many years by your Association, and 
which laid the foundation for the edifice which is justly 
admitted to have crowned the labors of the Conference.” 


Senator Descamps, of Belgium, chairman of the com- 
mittee which drafted the Arbitration Convention, is 
equally appreciative. 

“T am convinced that an immense step has been taken 


He says: 
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toward the triumph of a cause which is especially dear to 
us. The merit of it belongs, in great part, to those who, 
like you, have prepared opinion and so energetically and 
perseveringly demanded the action of the governments. 
Honor then, in the first place, to the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association! The work that we have 
accomplished is imperfect, without doubt. We count on 
you, as you may count on us, to promote its completion. 
Onward, then, toward this great end: ‘To drive back 
Force and to advance Justice !’” 


Among religious events of the past 
Congregational month the International Congregational 
Council. 
Council, held at Boston from the 20th to 
the 28th, was the most important. Nearly five hundred 
delegates were present, from the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, Hawaii, Japan, China, India, 
Scandinavia, ete. The most elaborate preparations had 
been made by the Congregationalists of Boston for their 
reception, and they were given most cordial welcome and 
entertainment, including trips to the historic places in the 
vicinity. Many of the ablest men in the denomination 
were present, the addresses were of a high order, the 
audiences overwhelmingly large, the interest unflagging 
to the end. All the great subjects with which the church 
deals were ably and freshly discussed,—the ministry, 
pastoral work, education, missions, social Christian work, 
Christian citizenship, etc. One of the marked features of 
the Council was the prevalence of the spirit of inter- 
national Christian brotherhood. This was, however, 
unfortunately somewhat marred and weakened by a 
touch of the prevailing recrudescence of the war spirit 
of the day, and there was a dangerous approach on the 
part of a few speakers to demanding an Anglo-American 
Alliance of force, with a view of forcing civilization on 
those who are not as good as “we.” The position of 
those who hold that war is fundamentally unchristian 
and unworthy of man, and therefore to be always ab- 
stained from, was dubbed “sweet-hearted sentiment- 
alism.” One session of the Council was given up to the 
subject of the Christian attitude toward war in inter- 
national relations. The speakers were Dr. Lyman 
Abbott for America and Dr. Alexander Mackennal for 
England. The chief exhibition of the “war spirit” in 
the Council was in connection with the latter half of 
Dr. Abbott’s address, on which we hope to comment 
more at length in our next issue. Dr. Mackennal’s ad- 
dress, which we give in full on another page, was full of 
a lofty and pure Christian spirit. Its chief purpose was 
to show that war is a failure as a means of attaining high 
ends, that the Christian conscience can now with difficulty 
ever tolerate it, and that Christian people will not long 
be able to tolerate it at all. 
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Dr. William Evans Darby, Secretary of 
the Peace Society, London, has been spend- 
ing several weeks in this country. He arrived 
in Boston on the 25th of August with the International 
Law Association delegates from Great Britain, of which 
he was one. He spent three days at the Peace Conven- 
tion of the Universal Peace Union at Mystic, Conn., 
where he gave several addresses, and preached twice on 
Sunday. From Mystic he went to Buffalo and attended 
the meetings of the American Bar Association (whose 
“clever jingoism ” was rather too much for a pacific Eng- 
lishman) and of the International Law Association, of 
whose Council of direction he is a member. From Buf- 
falo he went to Philadelphia, where he spent a week 
visiting the peace workers, addressing meetings, preach- 
ing, etc.; then a day or two was spent in Toronto on 
business. Dr. Darby went thence to New York for 
the Sabbath, September 24, and then came by Mystic to 
Boston for a few days at the International Congregational 
Council, to which he was a delegate. He set sail for 
home on the 27th ult. Dr. Darby is an indefatigable 
worker in the cause of peace and international goodwill, 
and we are very sorry that the time of his visit was not 
at a more opportune season for the holding of important 
meetings in the interest of the work. The English Peace 
Society, whose General Secretary he is, was never more 
It has the support, 


Dr. Darby 
in America. 


vigorous and aggressive than now. 
moral and financial, of a very large proportion of the 
peace workers in Great Britain, and spends more than 
two thousand pounds sterling per year in its various lines 
of work, most of which is received from private contri- 
butions made annually by its members and friends. 


England has so far held out against the 
Conscription conscription system which has now practically 
in England. 
converted every able-bodied man on the Con- 
tinent into a fighting machine. It has been said all along, 
and by none more loudly than by the military party, 
that Britain would never tolerate conscription, utterly 
opposed as it is to all the principles of her civil and re- 
ligious liberties. But a number of clear-sighted English- 
men have for years plainly seen and declared that con- 
scription is the inevitable last term of the militarism 
which is so rapidly laying its ruthless hands on all the 
institutions of the country. The fatal day seems now 
near at hand. It is reported that what is equivalent to 
conscription is to be introduced at once into Guernsey. 
The present militia is declared by the war office to be 
inefficient. The regular garrison is to be removed there- 
fore, and replaced by a force of thirty thousand men 
between seventeen and thirty years of age, with a reserve. 
If the number cannot be secured by volunteering, then 
the deficiency will be made up by ballot, as it is euphe- 
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mistically called. The next step will speedily follow, 
and in less years than the number of one’s fingers the 
entire country will be in the deadly clutches of enforced 


military service. Ab uno disce omnes. 


The British Friends, who are always on 
the watch against any encroachment upon 
civil or religious liberty, have sent to Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Lansdown the following protest 
against the bill recently introduced into Parliament to 
amend the long disused Militia Ballot Act: 


Friends’ 
Protest. 


“ This representative meeting of the Society of Friends 
views with grave concern the introduction into Parlia- 
ment of a bill to amend the long disused Militia Ballot 
Act. It cannot but regard such a measure, taken in con- 
junction with statements made by members of the gov- 
ernment, as preliminary to the enforcement of compulsory 
military service in this country. The Society of Friends 
has ever held that war is contrary to the spirit and teach- 
ing of Christ; and, believing that His commands are 
those that claim allegiance above all others, they desire 
to record their protest against any extension of that mil- 
itarism which is the increasingly recognized cause of so 
much evil. They hold that any attempt to enforce com- 
pulsory military service is an infringement of the liberty 
of conscience which we have so long enjoyed, and which 
is one of the greatest privileges of citizenship in this 
country. They therefore earnestly desire that no por- 
tion of these advantages should be withdrawn, and, 
further, that the Militia Ballot Act should be repealed 
and not amended.” 


There has been a good deal of talk about 
— oe a federation of the South American repub- 
against the “paramount” pretensions 
of the United States. Though nothing practical is likely 
to come of it, the mere fact that the question has been 
raised is an evidence that national vanity has gone quite 
far enough in this country. Our business is, not to repel 
by our superciliousness, but to attract the other nations 
of this hemisphere, and of the world, too, for that matter, 
by kindly treatment and by faithful abstinence from all 
pretensions of dictating to them or lording it over them 
in any way whatever. This country is great, rich and 
powerful, but it can never be paramount anywhere, in 
the European sense of “paramount,” without degrading 
itself and losing its right to be considered the foremost 
nation of the New World. 


Brevities. 


. . . “I charge you to drop every paltry and insignifi- 
cant thought for any man’s success; it is nothing; I am 
nothing; Judge Douglass is nothing ;—but do not destroy 
that immortal emblem of humanity, the Declaration of 
Independence.”— Abraham Lincoln. 


| | 
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. Dr. Charles Richet, professor in the University of 
Paris, and secretary of the French Arbitration Society, 
has published a study of international arbitration, under 
the title of “ Les Guerres et la Paix.” It is a small book 
of one hundred and ninety pages, in ten chapters, and has 
twenty-three illustrations. The publishers are Schleicher 
Fréres, Paris. 


; Sir Julian (now Baron) Pauncefote will return 
this month to his post as ambassador at Washington. 
He will retire from the diplomatic service next spring. 


P Count von Miinster, who was president of the 
German Commission at the Hague Conference, has been 
made Prince of Derneburg by Emperor William. The 
German papers think that this honor was conferred not 
so much because of the Count’s services at The Hague 
as it was as a mark of conciliation toward France, to 
which von Minster is the German ambassador. 


. “The Neutrality of the Scandinavian States” 
the title of a pamphlet of forty pages by A. Hedin, a 
lished at Stockholm. It elaborates a proposition made 
in the Swedish parliament by Mr. Hedin and a group of 
Deputies, that the King be invited to open negotiations 
for the neutralization of Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 


. . . The International Peace Bureau at Berne has 
published in French in pamphlet form for general circu- 
lation the “ Decisions of the Hague Peace Conference.” 
The brochure covers fifteen pages and contains all the 
conventions, declarations and expressions of wish. 


Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, Washington, D. C., cor- 
responding secretary of the Universal Peace Union of 
Philadelphia, sends us a copy of a twenty-page pamphlet 
recently published by her entitled “ Peace and the Out- 
look: an American View.” 


The parcels post treaty with Germany, the first 
one arranged by the United States with any European 
country, went into effect the first of this month. Pack- 
ages of merchandise, not to exceed eleven pounds, may 
now be sent by mail to Germany at the rate of twelve 
cents per pound or fraction thereof. This will stimulate 
trade between the two countries and promote friendly 
relations. 


The Codéperative Society of Great Britain, which 
has recently held its annual meeting, has in fifty years 
done a business of three hundred million dollars, with a 
profit of thirty millions. 


‘ The new battleship Kearsarge when fully equipped 
has cost five millions of dollars, enough to endow at four 
per cent. two hundred and fifty families with an income 
of $800 a year for — ever. 


The old affection for France in Alsace-Lorraine 
is said to have cooled very much on account of the in- 
justice and corruption shown in the persecution of 


Dreyfus. 


The Chinese minister at Washington, Wu Ting 
Fang, has lodged with the State Department a protest 
against the military order of General Otis excluding Chi- 
nese from the Philippines, as contrary to international 
law, in violation of existing treaties, in disregard of the 
long maintained friendly relations between the two gov- 
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ernments, and uncalled for by any military necessity. 
The result of the protest has been the countermanding 
of General Otis’s order until the subject can be further 
looked into. 


‘ There is now a Peace Committee in St. Peters- 
burg. It has offices at “corner of Kirochnaya and Paty- 
omkinskaya, 48, lodging 42.” Mrs. R. N. Shabanova, a 
well known lady physician, is president. 


se We are greatly indebted to Mrs. Lucy A. Powers, 
of Lansingburg, N. Y., for a picture of her father, Rev. 
Joseph Allen, D. D., one of the original members of the 
American Peace Society in 1828. 


The Philippine Commission, sent out with so much 
éclat, has gone to pieces from inefticiency and internal 
disagreement, and is coming home piece by piece. The 
President is to have a sitting with the Commission when 
the members are drawn in from their various orbits. 


The United States, Great Britain and Germany 
are now engaged in negotiations for the adjustment of 
the claims arising out of the bombardment in Samoa last 
summer. The principle to be followed is that private 
property destroyed in the prosecution of the naval and 
military operations will be paid for. 


The revolution in Venezuela has made rapid 
progress, and the overthrow of the government seems 
imminent. There has been hard fighting and many have 
been killed on both sides. 


eum The enthusiasm already shown and the voting 
done in the different colonies make it clear that Austra- 
lian federation will soon be an accomplished fact, and 
that the continent under one government will have hefore 
it a splendid prospect of peaceful and harmonious devel- 
opment, free from the boundary quarrels and irritations 
which have marked the history of all the other continents. 
Is civilization centering there ? 


. . + The Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia will 
publish in the number for October 7 ex-Speaker Reed’s 
impressions of the procedure of French law courts as 
illustrated in the Dreyfus case. 


. Russia is to build a ship canal from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, a distance of about one thousand miles. It 
will cost one hundred million dollars and require ten years 
for completion. 


Correspondence. 


Transvaal Crisis. 
Editor ApvocaTE or PEACE: 


In your September issue the article with above head- 
ing is admirable with one exception,— and that of course, 
if in error, is so because of misapprehension of facts. 
You say: “ Both countries are wrong. The Boers under 


Kriiger, in the attempt to prevent the swallowing up of 
their country by the greedy, high-handed British gold- 
seekers, have been exclusive and severe toward foreigners 
to a degree impossible of justification in these days.” 
This impression has grown out of grossly dishonest mis- 
representation of facts. 


The British press, from which 
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our ideas are gathered, is under the control of the 
“greedy, high-handed gold-seekers,” as you justly term 
them. That the mining interest has been liberally dealt 
with is seen by the London Stock Exchange Year-Book. 
It gives long lists of Transvaal gold mines that pay from 
15 to 675 per cent. a year. That the enemy has no idea 
of even semblance of fair play is seen by his unwilling- 
ness to arbitrate. It is high time, as a matter of inter- 
national Christian citizenship, for us in America to find a 
way to emphatically support application of the Hague 
Peace Conference plan to this case. For’ Britain to play 
the high-handed murder and robbery evidently contem- 
plated is cowardly and cruel. For us to fail to vigor- 
ously protest will not be creditable to us. The Trans- 
vaal has had generations of bitter experience of British 
driving them north, step by step, from the cape, by in- 
stigating savages to murder women and children, rob 
and burn their homes. Then, assuming that “ protection 
of British subjects” demanded annexation, they have had 
reason to be exclusive. For a quarter of a century I 
have been in touch with South Africa. I am personally 
acquainted with General Joubert and with a prominent 
judge in their Supreme Court, and others of their leading 
men and women. They are a people where the Sabbath 
and the family altar are far more sacred. than in Britain 
or America. In wealth and culture they are our peers. 
We shall be guilty if we do not insist on arbitration ; 
and on arbitration that arbitrates fairly. Britain has no 
more right to dictate to that republic than she has to 
dictate to Massachusetts. Earnestly yours, 


May Powe tt, 


President Arbitration Council, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The American Flag. 
BY CECELIA DE VERE. 
Read at the Mystic Peace Convention. 


It was the emblem of a dawning day, 
Type of earth’s brave, aggressive hope, 

The hope that called to freedom far away 
To take a heritage of broader scope. 


That flag flashed glory from the loftiest hight, 
Spanned with new smiles the solemn circling sky, 
Holding the stars it rescued from the night 
(The stars colonia!) sparkling safe and high. 


Crushed nations gladly saw through blinding tears 
Emancipation’s herald, true and bold, 

Oppression’s air was rent with ringing cheers, 
And tyrants read their doom in every fold. 


The Young Republic waved it to the gale, 

Pressing through curling flame and rolling smoke; 
Strong, rapturous voices proudly bade it hail, 

While manhood trampled on a royal yoke. 


Bright broke the sunburst o’er the battlefield 
In splendid contrast to its darkling woe, 
Fair rose our ensign, unto freedom sealed, 
As free from blood as morning’s vivid glow. 


’Tis true brave men lay white beneath its bloom, 
While sorrow held its staff and wept their fall; 
Still of grim war it prophesied the doom, 
For honor raised it up at heaven's call. 


What was ‘‘ Old Glory”? ? Dreamed we it could fade, 
Or lose the loveliness that arched the tide ? 

Was it an idol for our homage made 
That matin music reared aloft with pride ? 
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Whate’er it was, the world now sees with pain 
That flag subservient to greed’s desire, 

Treason’s black brand, fierce slaughter’s crimson stain 
And whelming selfishness that blights like fire. 


The world now sees the banner of our boasts 
Dragged to debasement through invasion’s crimes, 

Tattered and crumpled ‘neath the putrid hosts 
Rapaciously cut down in their own climes. 


It will not cleanse through leagues of sea outspread, 
Nor purify below the tropic sun; 

It is the winding sheet of murdered dead, 
The pall of victories but lately won. 


O Liberty, bend o’er our flag and weep! 
Thy tears will fall, not on its stains alone, 
But they will fall that schemes so foul and deep 
Were bred like serpents in a land thine own; 


And that misguided patriotic sons 
Were slaughtering helpless ones on sea and shore, 
That ‘‘ Christian” men stood calmly at their guns 
And saw poor victims deluged in their gore. 


Ah! they forgot the angels’ midnight song, 
These military slaves who must obey, 

Who dare not flinch however great the wrong 
That plants its hideous form in virtue’s way. 


Poor military slaves! they prove apace 
The savage blindness that has ruled the years, 
When the fair flag that gladness brought the race 
Now symbolizes rapine, blood and tears. 


It should have fluttered to the angels’ song, 
The song of morning stars, that still is sung; 
Men knelt with varying prayers through ages long, 
While but one answer from the chorus rung. 


Besieging centuries in garments red, 
In clotted rankling raiment, kept earth’s ills, 
Till simple shepherds heard those strains o’erhead, 
Amid the stillness on Judea’s hills. 


We trace a line of progress from that time; 
Learning and science lift their voices strong; 

The arts have reached an altitude sublime; 
Tradition was entrusted with the song. 


O deaf as well as blind the world hath been! 
It did not listen to the notes of peace, 

Nor hear the saving words, ‘‘ Goodwill to men.” 
The much it mastered still excluded these. 


Peacemakers, called the children of Great God,— 
Shall they not shout with joy’s ecstatic thrill ? 
Shall they not send the messages abroad 
Of peace on earth and gentle, ;»ure goodwill ? 


Yea, when Bethlehem’s star doth shine within, 
And hearts are tuned to love’s angelic sphere, 

The whole rich symphony this life shall win; 
Hark! the sweet prelude even now we hear. 


Mount LEBANON, N. Y. 


The Christian Attitude Toward War 
in the Light of Recent History. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D., OF BOWDON, 
ENGLAND. 

Address delivered at the International Congregational Coun- 
cil, Boston, September 22, 1899. 

The second half of the century began with one of the 
most delightful of the visions which have enraptured the 
youth of the world. On May-day, 1851, the first Inter- 
national Industrial Exhibition was opened in London, 
and we looked on it as the symbol of an abiding peace 
among the civilized nations. Enlightened self-interest 
claimed to be a fellow-worker with the gospel; com- 
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merce wore the look of beneficence; the nations were 
going to learn their dependence on one another for the 
fruits of nature and of skill, and free barter was to dis- 
place fighting in an ever-enlarging intercourse of man 
with man. We thought we were on the eve of the ful- 
filment of Tennyson’s prediction : 


‘*Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle flags 
were furl’d 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in 
awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


It was a generous forecast, but it left human nature 
out of the account. The girders of the Crystal Palace 
were hardly removed from Hyde Park when the Crim- 
ean War broke out, and that war has left behind it fears 
and anxieties and a mutual distrust that have not since 
allowed Europe a tranquil year. The United States 
has entered the comity of nations with a war. Colonial 
enterprise has awakened ceaseless suspicions; out of it 
have come campaigns sorely wounding the self-respect 
of the best European peoples, and an armed peace, 
scarcely more tolerable, in the view either of economic 
science or of morality, than war. The close of the cen- 
tury finds us in the midst of “signs in the sun, and in 
the moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth distress 
of nations with perplexity; men’s hearts failing them for 
fear and for looking after those things which are coming 
on the earth.” 

It would be wrong to say that the story of the wars 
of the last half-century has been wholly ignoble; that 
they were all base in their conception, ignoble in their 
execution, unmitigatedly evil in their results. Some of 
them have been condemnable from beginning to end. It 
is impossible, for instance, to read the inner history of 
the Franco-German campaign without seeing the indel- 
ible stain it has left, alike and equally, on the reputation 
of Bismarck and of the Emperor and Empress of the 
French. Craft, falsehood, wantonness and mean terror 
brought about the war and marked its conduct. Even 
here, however, we must distinguish between the courts 
of Berlin and Paris and the French and German peoples. 
The rulers would have been powerless for mischief if 
they had not deluded their subjects: appesling to their 
patriotism, their enthusiasm, their self-devotion, if also 
to their pride and ignorance and passion. 

But the Crimean War, to take another instance, came 
out of a generous impulse. The partition of Poland, the 
betrayal of Hungary, the iniquity of serfdom, and the 
long agonies endured in Siberia, had awakened in France 
and England the deepest distrust of Russia, an honest 
and generous dread of the extension of her power. The 
cause of freedom, justice and humanity called out the 
war fever that has been followed by that restless debility 
in which Europe is found to-day. The friends of Chris- 
tian peace make no greater mistake than when they be- 
little and misrepresent the generous motives, misguided 
it may be and erroneous, but sincere and deep, which 
sometimes hurry free peoples into war. During the 
contest between the Northern and Southern States of 
America, not only did the Lancashire operatives show 
most pathetically that their sympathies were with one 


‘side in the struggle; what was still more significant, 


those distinguished advocates of peace, Richard Cobden, 
John Bright and Henry Richard, were, for the most part, 
silent until the conflict was over. They could not ap- 
prove the battles, but they could not be indifferent to 
the cause. One of the painful incidents of those terrible 
years of Turkish misrule, when the only happy Arme- 
nian was the dead Armenian, was the fact that one some- 
times heard Christian men attempting either to belittle 
the suffering of the Armenians, or to set over against it 
their restlessness and occasional rebellion. We must be 
reasonable in our judgment of a people’s action, and 
tender in our remembrance of the oppression which 
makes a wise man mad. 

Indeed, one of the severest condemnations of war as 
a method emerges when we have frankly acknowledged 
the generous motives out of which it sometimes comes. 
War squanders and degrades the noble impulse which 
gave it being. If the impulse could go at once to its 
object —as when a father boxes a troublesome boy’s 
ears —there might be some justification for militarism 
in a civilized community. But this is just what never 
happens. Months and years intervene between the 
honest indignation and the declaration of war, and a still 
longer period drags on until the end of the fighting. 
Not many persons can bear the strain of a noble pur- 
pose, again and again thwarted, its fulfilment indefinitely, 
hopelessly delayed. History tells us that the martyrs 
can: it also tells us that the soldier cannot, the politician 
cannot, the people in public meeting cannot. We have 
seen the process of deterioration more than once: the 
nation is sincerely enthusiastic, but the conduct of the 
war passes into the hands of men with whom war is a 
profession, and it gives opportunity to the unscrupulous 
speculator to make his gain. As the months go on, 
there is great searching of heart among Christians; with 
those who are not Christians, the generous impulse be- 
comes an ignoble necessity of finishing what has been 
begun. Then, as the opposition is prolonged, the deter- 
mination is come to, to use any and every means to put 
down the enemy; something like a malignant temper 
may appear where the original motive was so good. If 
there is a marked inequality between the combatants, or 
if one side has soundly beaten the other, the conquerors 
do not stop with righting the original wrong; they aim 
at punishing the beaten party. The cry Vae victis has 
a pagan sound: have we altered the fact when we talk 
of “indemnity”? If the nations are fairly matched, both 
are weary of the struggle long before it is ended; terms 
are proposed and accepted far less satisfactory to either 
than could have been arrived at without fighting; but 
there is no grace in the proposal or the acceptance, only 
a rankling sense of humiliation and necessity, forbidding 
concord between the nations. 

There has appeared of recent years, in Great Britain, 
a marked antagonism between the awakened Christian 
conscience and the consciousness of the necessities of 
militarism. Although, since 1856, we have taken no 
part in European campaigns, and for a longer period 
there has not been any real fear of the invasion of our 
island, we have had an unbroken experience of fights on 
the Asiatic and African continents; there has not been a 
year, Henry Richard used to tell us, during which we 
have not had some “little war” on hand. The press 
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correspondents have kept us acquainted with the details 
of the campaigns, with the result that national interests 
have been a burden and a pain to the sensitive soul. 
On the other hand, there have been the most open ac- 
knowledgments that, in military matters, the law of 
Christ must be disregarded. Lord Lytton, once viceroy 
of India, some of whose verses are deservedly admitted 
into a book of devotion, “The Cloud of Witnesses,” 
told the Glasgow students, in his address as Lord Rector 
of the University, that between nations the word “ moral- 
ity” has no place. And Lord Wolseley’s “ Soldier’s 
Pocket Book” has been more than once quoted from, 
extracts being given which teach young soldiers how to 
deceive when on spy duty. He has written that if a sol- 
dier is to sneceed in this, he must lay aside the belief 
that “honesty is the best policy.” We have given up 
the practice of praying in our churches for the success 
of our arms and keeping days of thanksgiving for our 
victories. There is here at least the merit of frankness ; 
but we do not contemplate without distress the fact that, 
in a large part of our national life, which claims the bulk 
of our taxes and engrosses the time of our Parliament, 
we are obliged to forget that Jesus Christ is King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

Recent events, moreover, have shown us that war 
fails conspicuously where its pretensions have been the 
loudest. It does not inspire and sustain the loftiest 
courage. Bravery in fighting is one of the primary ani- 
mal instincts: the tiger has it; so has the dog; so has the 
Norwegian lemming, a little creature you could cover 
with the palm of your hand, and which has not the sense 
to avoid drowning itself when in its migration it reaches 
the sea. This form of courage seems pretty equally dis- 
tributed among the races of men. All say they have it. 
If we admire the fortitude which enables a few hundred 
British soldiers to await the onslaught of a host of Kaftirs 
or Nubians, we equally admire the resolution of the 
naked barbarian advancing against the irresistible fire 
from Maxim guns. There is a higher power of courage 
of which war knows nothing. If it were not so sad a 
spectacle we might find boundless humor in the fact that 
Europe has been for fifty years amassing armies, which 
to-day it trembles to behold, perfecting weapons of pre- 
cision until it is afraid to use them. History knows few 
more disgraceful sights than the “ Concert of Europe” 
civilization cowering before barbarism; the most con- 
temptible monarch on the Continent allowed to work his 
wicked will, because the civilized and Christian govern- 
ments were afraid of what might happen if any of them 
opposed him. Seven hundred years of martial training 
have destroyed the heroic temper of the Crusaders. 
The fancied necessity of militarism effaces that moral 
courage, that chivalry and tenderness of honor, which 
the gospel has called into being. Lord Kitchener is not 
brave erough to spare the Mahdi’s tomb; the Emperor 
of Germany is not brave enough to discourage duelling, 
and bid his officers lay by their arrogance towards the 
civilian. A French court-martial is not brave enough 
to pronounce him innocent whom no one believes to be 
guilty. Even the Czar’s rescript, noble as it was in its 
conception, and benignant as we hope it will be in re- 
sult, had the taint of terror in it; the nations were called 
to consider the arrest of armaments which they had all 


provided and which they were all afraid they might have 
to use. 

We may frankly aver that indignation is an honest 
impulse, that resistance of wrong, the determination to 
put it down, ought to have an abiding place in human 
action ; that the call to war, because it is an appeal to 
common, not to individualistic, effort, may startle the 
selfish into warmth of heart; and that the discipline, of 
which the military system has been up to now the chief 
exponent, has trained men in the subordination of self to 
society. We may recognize that human sentiment has, 
from the beginning, tempered the sufferings and the 
humiliations of war; and that, under Christian influ- 
ences, regard for the wounded ‘and tenderness towards 
the vanquished individually have come to be prevailing 
sentiments. And we may wish that this pitifulness may 
have full play when whites are in conflict with colored 
men, as well as in what is called “civilized warfare.” 
But it has become conspicuously clear that war is no in- 
strument in the accomplishment of the highest ends; and 
that involves — since the highest human ends are always in 
the consciousness of the true follower of Christ — that it 
has become hard, and will become impossible, for Chris- 
tian people to employ it. War may be a fitting instru- 
ment for men inflamed with the lust of possession; it 
fails us when we invoke its aid for unselfish uses. 
French and English statesmen were aroused to prompt 
action when Major Marchand was reported at Fashoda; 
those same statesmen had been pitifully powerless when 
the Sultan was breaking the Treaty of Berlin. 

What we have seen during the last fifty years has 
been the simultaneous development of the military sys- 
tem and the Christian ideal of life and conduct. It is 
the growth of the Christian sentiment which has raised 
the standard of courage, putting the grace of considera- 
tion for others into the foremost position once held by 
nerve; which has made men so sensitively truthful that 
the system of espionage and the secret service have be- 
come intolerable; which have taught us the brotherhood 
of man, so that we feel as if in war we incurred the guilt 
of fratricide, and brought home to us the truth that, as 
death hushes all strife, so should life, of which death is 
but the solemn consummation. And while the churches 
have been learning to feel all this, governments have 
been frankly pagan. Now and then there has been a 
war in which the specific end has seemed to commend 
itself alike to the churches and the nations. In reality, 
the ultimate purpose in view of the churches and the 
nations has been radically different. Moreover, the 
churches and the nations do not acknowledge the same 
sanctions in their conduct, nor obey the same motives; 
and when you change sanctions and motives, you alter 
the whole ethical system. The Christian law is this: 
“So is the will of God, that with well doing ye put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men.” “It is better, if 
the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well doing than 
for evil doing.” There is not a cabinet in the world 
where this law is accepted, even dreamed of as a possi- 
bility in national action. No statesman, not even he 
who withdrew the British forces after the defeat of Ma- 
juba Hill, because he had learned that he had begun an 
unjust war in ignorance of the facts of the case, has 
ever thought of exposing national existence to such a 
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strain. Yet, until this law is accepted for nations, as it 
is loyally and obediently accepted by many individual 
Christians, there will be no security against war. Com- 
mercial necessities give us no pledge of peace; enlight- 
ened self-interest is not to be trusted, the self is sure to 
dim the light; the fear of war will not prevent war. 
And God will not give us peace in any other way than 
that which is revealed to us in Christ. We cannot enter 
into alliance with God on our ownterms. The suspicion 
that it is so—I speak not for other nations, I speak for 
that I know the best and love the most—the suspicion 
that this is so has checked the military enterprise of 
Great Britain, and made the wars in which we engage 
the heaviest burden on patriotic hearts. That is the 
reason why we have not had for many years a royal proc- 
lamation inviting us to prayer for success in war and 
thanksgiving for victory; why millions of our children 
have never heard such services, and it is a forgotten art 
among us how to pray that we may win battles. Instead, 
there has come to us a great yearning, a continual cry 
of the heart: 


‘*Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


The story of the Transvaal difficulty is full of instruc- 
tion. It was a Christian action, so far as it went, to 
make concessions to the Boers. It was by no means a 
declaration of the policy of non-resistance; it was an 
acknowledgment that, as the war was now seen to have 
been under a misconception, nothing, not even the 
shame of defeat, could justify its continuance; it was 
the endeavor of a strong nation to make amends to a 
weak one. Buta noble deed can never stand alone; it 
must be followed by a noble course of thinking and of 
action, or the last end may be worse than the first. If 
both the English and the Boers had been Christian 
people, as many individuals are so, abiding brotherhood 
would have been the result. But neither of the nations 
understood the grandeur of their opportunity. The 
Boers traded on the consideration which had been shown 
them; the majority of the English people thought their 
government had been weak. And when the valorous 
heart which conceived this new departure had ceased 
to beat, and the stately voice was heard no more, which 
said, “Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace to 
men of good will”—when again the heresy that “gain 
is godliness” asserted itself, the old passion was re- 
kindled and reason and justice were unheard. Not for 
a moment have I regretted that the great experiment 
was made; it will be followed, even if it seem to have 
failed. But I do not wonder that men who have not 
learned the secret of the religion they profess regard 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy as something to be repented of. 

There will be no end to the liability of war until 
nations are Christian in the sense that many men and 
women are so; and in this sense there is not, and never 
has been, a Christian nation. But there are nations in 


which many are troubled about what they tolerate, and 
asking how war can be stayed. The Hague Conference 
has brought us light, more than a gleam; it is like the 
dawning of the day. The original proposal has been 
rejected; humane suggestions were made only to be 
voted down; but the Congress has ended more success- 
fully than most of us could have dreamed. The body 
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of the rescript lies molderving in the grave, but its soul 
goes marching on. The nations have been told to look 
to arbitration as a means of preventing war, and methods 
by which to make it effective have been suggested. Ar- 
bitration is a method of law; and as it is true that “‘ inter 
arma silent leges,” it is also true that “inter leges silent 
arma.” One great cause of war is this: neither men 
nor nations will believe they are wrong when they are 
judges in their own cause. The hope of peace through 
arbitration is this: civilized men and nations may believe 
they have made a mistake if impartial authorities tell 
them so. There have beeu some international arbitra- 
tions: in few of them has either side been satisfied with 
the award; in none have both sides been satisfied. 
Nevertheless, the awards have been accepted, wars have 
been prevented, and arbitration has been resorted to 
again. So has duelling disappeared in states where the 
law can be trusted. It is not that wrong is never done ; 
but the habit of appealing to law takes away the desire 
to resort to arms. 

Arbitration is law, is reason; and where law and 
reason are, Christ’s words may be spoken and will be 
heard. Arbitration will not destroy greed, the lust of 
possession and the pride of power; but it will provide 
the conditions in which better influences may prevail. 
We shall not be released, by the acceptance of arbitra- 
tion, from the duty to proclaim the Christian way of 
overcoming international evil with international good. 
We shall indeed have better opportunities of preaching 
this, and we ought to use them. Unless we do so, we 
must not complain that this truth cannot be received. 
All truth is received by some when it is set forth; very 
often received by most unlikely people. Some faithful 
sons of the Pilgrims have criticized John Robinson for 
censuring Myles Standish in that matter of the “ poor 
Indians,” some of whom Robinson wished had been con- 
verted before so many had been killed. We do not 
read that the “choleric captain” himself resented the 
admonition. It is always the idealist who leads, the 
practical man who trots behind. Myles Standish is 
sure to listen to John Robinson, if only John Robinson 
will speak, and speak in time. 


The Peace Cross. 
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BY SARAH F. 
Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


I am glad to be here to-night as a representative from 
that little district in our great country in which women 
have no right to vote,—and neither have men. But 
one privilege is left them; they can do all the more 
thinking, and as much talking as they please,— and so 
can women. 

About a year ago we did a great deal of thinking, and 
not much talking. All hearts were stirred, and the 
whole question of war and arbitration and peace was 
deeply studied. Then in the autumn, when it was all 
over, we had a great object lesson, which I would like in 
a few words to describe, because it taught us more than 
all our thinking had done. 

It was in the last days of the beautiful October, on a 
Sunday afternoon, that the whole city seemed with one 
accord to turn its steps towards St, Albans Mount, in the 
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northwestern part of the city. Here there had been 
erected a monument; but no one could see it just then, 
for it was veiled in a vast flag. As we waited for the 
arrival of the dignitaries who were to take part in the 
ceremonies we had a magnificent view. We could see 
the whole city: there was that beautiful white monu- 
ment which represents the nobility of Washington’s 
character and life, towering in the clear air; there was 
the Capitol ; there was that magnificent Library, unsur- 
passed in the whole world; there was the Potomac roll- 
ing below us, bringing back to our thoughts those other 
days of war when we heard “ All quiet along the Poto- 
mac.” Everything we saw was suggestive of our past 
history and of the future hopes of our country. At last 
the procession came in, — bishops of the Church from 
north and south and east and west,and between two 
chief dignitaries the President of our country. The seats 
had been so arranged that they turned their backs to 
this magnificent scenery and were facing the veiled 
monument. And then, after various exercises, the flag 
was dropped, and there before the eyes of this vast gath- 
ering was — the Cross; a beautiful Iona cross, and on it 
engraved the words: “That it may please Thee to give 
to all nations, unity, peace and concord ; we beseech Thee 
to hear us, Good Lord.” : 

We had come there to dedicate that monument to 
Peace, as our grateful offering to God for the blessing 
that He had given us, and in setting it up to pour forth 
our prayers that peace might be given among all nations 
as it had been given to ours. And I have thought to- 
day, when so much has been said about the power of 
commerce to effect union between nations, and of various 
other agencies tending in the providence of God to the 
same end, —I have thought that after all it is only the 
Cross of Christ that can bring them together. It is only 
as they turn their backs upon all else, forgetting for a 
moment even the glory of our land and the greatness it 
has pleased God to give it, letting even the flag of our 
country pass out of our sight, that we see in the Cross 
the one power which will bring about this longed-for 
peace. That is the bond which will unite all nations. 

There is one practical difficulty in the working out of 
this grand scheme of arbitration, which has not been al- 
luded to here. Among the civilized nations, the great 
powers of the world,it may be comparatively an easy 
thing. But how is it going to work among the savage 
peoples with whom we have just now so much to do? 
How will it work in China,in Africa, where that vast 
region has so lately been given to Christian nations? 
How in those distant islands which have not yet fully 
come into our hands? Shall we not have to yield a little 
to some other view than the view of arbitration? But 
then I have remembered a great lesson which we had 
in Africa. Many years ago when Livingstone made one 
of his visits to England, he went to the universities and 
put before them a plan of sending out missionaries to 
Central Africa. The universities took it up at his strong 
persuasion, and that was the beginning of what has ever 
since been known as the “ Universities Missions to Cen- 
tral Africa.” It was arranged that the bishop who went 


to plant the first mission should go in the ship with Liv- 
ingstone and that for a time they should keep together. 
Up to that time Livingstone had carefully maintained 
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peace among the natives,and had opposed bloodshed. 
But one day they were marching along in their peaceful 
way when they met a band of slaves driven by men of 
a fierce tribe which overpowered them. Then Living- 
stone felt his blood grow hot within him, and he con- 
cluded that a little war was justifiable, and they liberated 
those slaves, giving them in charge to the missionaries, 
who afterwards defended them in a second fight. 

But the evil consequences of that bloodshed did not 
pass away for many years. The savage people no longer 
saw the Cross before them, but only the sword. They 
thought that the missionaries who had come among 
them were of the same nature with themselves; and the 
distrust of them spread even among distant tribes. It 
was only as the mission came at last to adopt altogether 
the policy of persuasion, trying to do all in their power 
to bring about friendly relations between these many 
hostile tribes, that they began to make headway. In 
fact, they carried out, under those most difficult cireum- 
stances, the principle of arbitration. Thus they won the 
confidence of the tribes, so that at last they were glad to 
come and submit themselves to the advice of these men 
who fed them in time of famine, who cared for them as no 
one had ever cared for them, and who held out to them the 
hope of rising to a different life. And when that policy was 
thoroughly established, a blessing fell upon that mission 
such as has never fallen upon any other. The results seem 
like the days of the apostles, as one reads the story. From 
this wonderful success of these earnest, devoted mission- 
aries I think one may gather the greatest encouragement 
that, if we only have faith in God’s providence in the 
midst of the difticulties that confront us, the Cross of 
Christ will ever point the open way to peace. 


De Staal’s Closing Speech at the 
Hague Conference. 


(Our readers will be interested in seeing the full text of 
the final speech made by Mr. de Staal, the president of the 
International Peace Conference. The speech evinces the 
beautiful, conciliatory, humane spirit which this eminent 
Russian showed throughout the two months of the Conference.) 


Gentlemen: We have reached the end of our labors. 
Before separating and shaking hands for the last time in 
this beautiful “ House in the Woods,” I would ask you to 
join me in renewing the tribute of gratitude which we 
owe to the gracious Sovereign Lady of the Netherlands 
for the hospitality which has been accorded to us in so 
large a measure. The wishes which her Majesty ex- 
pressed on a recent occasion, in a voice so charming and 
firm, were of good augury for the progress of our delib- 
erations. May God shower his favors on the reign of 
her Majesty the Queen, for the good of the noble country 
placed under her authority. 

EXPRESSIONS OF GRATITUDE. 


We beg of Mr. de Beaufort, in his capacity as Hono- 
rary President of the Conference, to be kind enough to 
lay at the feet of her Majesty our homage and good 
wishes. We also ask his Excellency and the Netherlands 
Government to receive the expression of our sincere 
gratitude for the kind coéperation which they have 
given us, and which has so greatly facilitated our task. 
It is with all my heart that I make myself the mouth- 
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piece of your warmest thanks to the statesmen and emi- 
nent jurisconsults who presided over the labors of our 
commissions, sub-commissions, and committees. They 
have there displayed the rarest qualities, and we are happy 
to be able to congratulate them on this account. Our 
reporters also have a claim to your gratitude. They 
have set forth in their reports, which are real master- 
pieces, the authorized commentary on the texts agreed 
on. With a zeal worthy of all praise, our secretariat 
has acquitted itself of an arduous duty. The faithful 
and complete minutes of our long and frequent sittings 
are there to furnish evidence of this. I have, finally, to 
thank you myself, gentlemen, for all the indulgent kind- 
ness which you have shown to your President. It is 
certainly one of the greatest honors of my long life, en- 
tirely devoted to the service of my Sovereigns and country, 
to have been called by you to the presidency of our 
high assembly. In the course of the years during which 
I have followed as an attentive witness, and sometimes 
as a modest worker, the events which will form the 
history of our century, I have seen the influence of moral 
ideas in political relations grow by degrees. This influ- 
ence has reached a memorable stage to-day. His Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, inspired by family traditions, as 
M. Beernaert has happily pointed out, and animated by a 
constant solicitude for the welfare of nations, has paved in 
some sort the way for the realization of these conceptions. 
SOME GENERAL IDEAS. 


You, gentlemen, who are younger than your President, 
will no doubt pass through the new stages on the road 
on which we have entered. Now that after so long and 
laborious a session you have before your eyes the result 
of your labors, I shall take good care not to trouble you 
with the historic account of what you have accomplished 
at the price of so many efforts. I shall confine myself 
to selecting therefrom some general ideas. Responding 
to the appeal of the Emperor, my august Master, the Con- 
ference accepted the program traced by the circulars 
of Count Muravieff, and made it the subject of a pro- 
longed and attentive examination. If the first com- 
mission, which took on itself the military questions, the 
limitation of effectives and of budgets, has not arrived 
at any considerable material results, it was due to the 
fact that it encountered technical difficulties and a series 
of cognate considerations, the examination of which it 
did not consider itself in a position to enter on. But 
the Conference has requested the different governments 
to resume the study of these themes. It has approved 
unanimously the resolution proposed by the first dele- 
gate of France; namely, “that the limitation of military 
burdens at present weighing on the world is greatly de- 
sirable for promoting the material and moral well-being 
of mankind.” 

HUMANITARIAN PROPOSALS. 

The Conference has also adopted all the humanitarian 
proposals which were assigned for consideration to the 
second commission. In the same order of ideas it has 
been able to give satisfaction to the long-expressed wish 
for the extension to naval warfare of the application of 
principles analogous to those which form the subject of 
the Geneva Convention. Taking up again a work in- 


augurated at Brussels twenty-five years ago, under the 
auspices of the Emperor Alexander II., the Conference 
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has succeeded in giving a more precise form to the laws 
and customs of war by land. These are, gentlemen, posi- 
tive results obtained after conscientious labors. But the 
capital work —the work which opens a new era, so to 
say,in the domain of the law of nations—is the Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Con- 
flicts. On its title-page is the inscription: “Of the 
General Maintenance of Peace.” Some years ago, when 
closing the Behring Sea arbitration, an eminent French 
diplomatist expressed himself as follows: “ We have en- 
deavored to maintain intact the fundamental principles 
of this august law of nations, which, like the canopy of 
heaven, stretches over all nations, and which borrows 
the laws of nature herself in order to protect the peoples 
of the earth one from the other by inculcating in them 
the dictates of mutual goodwill.” The Peace Conference, 
with the authority attaching to an assembly of civilized 
states, on its part has also sought to safeguard in ques- 
tions of capital interest the fundamental principles of 
international law. It has set itself the task of defining 
them, of developing them, and of applying them in a 
more complete manner. It has created on several points 
anew law in harmony with fresh necessities, with the 
progress of international life,and with the best aspira- 
tions of humanity. In fact, it has accomplished a work 
which the future will, no doubt, call “the first Inter- 
national Code of Peace,” and to which we have given 
the more modest name of “Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Conflicts.” 


MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


In opening the sittings of the Conference I mentioned, 
as one of the principal elements of our common study, 
and as the very essence of our task, the realization of 
progress so impatiently looked for in the matter of medi- 
ation and arbitration. I did not deceive myself in an- 
ticipating that our labors in this matter would assume 
exceptional importance. The work is now accomplished. 
It bears testimony to the great solicitude of the govern- 
ments for what effects the pacific development of inter- 
national relations and the well-being of peoples. This 
work is certainly by no means perfect, but it is sincere, 
practical and wise. It seeks to conciliate, by safeguard- 
ing them, the two principles which form the basis of the 
law of nations, the principle of the sovereignty of states, 
and the principle of a just international solidarity. It 
gives the preference to what unites over what divides. 
It sets forth thatin the new period on which we are en- 
tering what shall prevail are the works sprung from a 
desire for concord and fertilized by the collaboration of 
the states seeking the realization of their legitimate inter- 
ests in a durable peace founded on justice. The task 
accomplished by the Hague Conference in this direction 
is truly meritorious and beautiful. It responds to the 
magnanimous feelings of its august initiator. It will 
have the support of public opinion everywhere, and will, 
I hope, meet with the approval of history. 


THE GOOD SEED IS SOWN. 


I shall not, gentlemen, enter into the details of the Act 
which several of us have just signed. They are set 
forth and analyzed in the incomparable report which is 
in your hands. At the present hour it is perhaps too 
early to judge in its entirety of a work scarcely finished. 
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We are perhaps still too near the cradle. We lack the 
aerial perspective. What is certain is that this work, un- 
dertaken on the initiative of the Emperor, my august 
Master, and under the auspices of her Majesty the Queen 
of the Netherlands, will develop in the future. As was 
said on a memorable occasion by the President of our 
third commission, “ The greater the progress made on the 
road of time, the more clearly will its importance come 
out.” Now, gentlemen, the first step has been taken. 
Let us unite our efforts and profit by experience. The 
good seed is sown; let the harvest come. As regards 
myself, I, who have reached the term of my career and the 
downward slope of life, consider it as a supreme con- 
solation to have seen the opening of new perspectives 
for the good of humanity, and to have been able to cast 
my eyes into the brightness of the future. (Prolonged 


cheers. ) 


Address of Prime Minister Steen. 


At the opening of the Interparliamentary Peace Conference 
at Christiania, Norway, Aug. 2. 


Gentlemen: The Committee on Organization has 
done me the honor to invite me to open the ninth Inter- 
parliamentary Peace and Arbitration Conference in the 
capital of Norway, and I have thankfully accepted the 
honorable duty. 

I know with certainty that I am at this moment the 
interpreter of the feelings, not only of my fellow citizens 
assembled here, but of the entire Norwegian people, its 
parliament and its government, when I greet and wel- 
come in their name the foreign guests from the different 
countries of Europe, whom we now have the honor of 
seeing assembled with us. They are messengers from a 
large number of national assemblies, who again set forth 
and make their appeal to the noblest purposes and the 
highest ideals of generai public sentiment. 

We congratulate ourselves that the opportunity has 
come to us of declaring to you here at our own fireside 
and showing to you, in fact as far as we can, how near 
to our hearts lies the aim which you have set before 
you, and how highly we esteem the work which you 
each and all have done and are still doing for this as- 
suredly greatest and most weighty common concern of 
humanity — peace and brotherhood among peoples, jus- 
tice and arbitration, instead of rude violence accom- 
panied by all the horrors of war and the degradation of 
morals through generations. 

That is the condition and the means of securing free- 
dom and progress in the work of civilization and of pro- 
tection against aggression, seeing that the struggle of 
contending interests which threatens the greater states 
as much as it does the smallest is becoming ever more 
intense. 

It seems also that it is at last recognized on all hands 
that the present condition cannot continue, and that the 
greatness and might of the world in all its splendor will 
tear itself in pieces and sink in ruins, if no means of re- 
lief is found which will furnish protection against the 
disintegrating forces which the armed peace is gradually 
developing in its own bosom. 

The utterances, gentlemen, which you have made in 
your countries, have found an echo in men’s hearts, and 
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have opened people’s eyes and ears to the calls for help 
about us which can no longer be put off. For you, 
gentlemen, that which is more powerful than all else, 
speaks — I mean the facts themselves. 

We have long wished that your word might also 
reach us, and it was a great pleasure to us when you ac- 
cepted the invitation to hold your annual meeting here. 

It is said, and rightly, that the place of holding the 
Conference is determined by the desire of increasing the 
number of your adherents, of making your peace work 
everywhere better known, of enabling the nations to 
show towards one another an open, brotherly hospitality. 
In this respect I hope you may not repent of your choice, 
and that, in spite of your long journey into the far 
North, you may retain, as a precious memory of your 
stay with us, the impressions and experiences which you 
carry away with you, and which will give you a clearer 
understanding of the relations which make the idea of 
peace and arbitration specially significant for us. 

This is a fruitful soil for your work, and here there is 
need in a peculiar manner of mutual explanations and 
enlightenment, in order to come to a right conception of 
the relations of our fatherland. 

The position and nature of our country and the history 
and development of the people which have been condi- 
tioned thereby have impressed their stamp upon the 
national character and the public life of the people. 
Its extended sea-coast, with the deep bays and the grand 
mountains keeping watch above them, its long. narrow 
valleys with their dusky forests and their mighty streams 
and waterfalls, coming down from the glaciers into the 
great gleaming inland seas, with their laughing shores 
and their broad fertile plains — all this together forms a 
variegated whole, which kindles the admiration of 
foreigners and draws hither a stream of visitors who 
with their Biideckers go through the country and then 
spread abroad its fame as the paradise of tourists. 

But the visit of such travelers is fleeting, and gives 
but little opportunity to learn to know the people, their 
labor, and the circumstances of their lives, to say nothing 
of what they have been able to accomplish in the matter 
of the cultivation and improvement of the soil, and the 
overcoming of their remoteness through the channels of 
modern commerce,— and, further, how they have made 
themselves influential among the nations in the realms 
of science, literature, art, technique, industry, and inter- 
national traffic,— so that nobody can deny them the full 
right and the capability of living their own life as an in- 
dependent people. 

The varied character of the country itself points the 
people to the duty of extending their activity, with a 
view to gain, to all possible fields of enterprise. The 
sea, the mountains, the forests, the rivers, the waterfalls 
offer them, along with agriculture, the means of develop- 
ing the country, in both an intellectual and a material 
way, as a land of civilization. All this demands courage 
and manly purpose, and deepens love of the fatherland. 
Thus has the character of the people been developed. 

I shall not mention names. But if you travel about 
and make careful observations, you will find clearly 
marked individualism along with a strong feeling of 
community of interests, an enlightened, sagacious, ener- 
getic and enduring people, with an understanding of 
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every kind of spiritual development, but above all else 
with respect for law, with love of freedom, and with a 
consciousness of themselves—a people that will not 
barter away their freedom. 

Norway is, more than other lands, a democratic com- 
munity. Democracy underlies our constitution and char- 
acterizes all our institutions. Democracy demands 
peace. That is the specific reason why the Norwegian 
Storthing, earlier than any other national assembly, ex- 
pressed its approval of your peace propaganda, and has 
stood by it until this day, and why the government has 
repeatedly given the cause its sanction. 

In recognition of this, the noble Swedish friend of 
peace, Alfred Nobel, who recently deceased, and who in 
his will has left a monument more enduring than marble, 
has shown his confidence in the Norwegian Storthing 
by entrusting to it the awarding of the prize for the best 
work in the service of the peace cause, and through the 
establishment of a Nobel Institute to further promote 
the cause by speech and writing in the future. Honor 
and gratitude be to him and to his memory, which shall 
never perish from among us. 

Your union has been in existence since 1889. In the 
year 1890 the Storthing voted an address to his Majesty 
the King, in which it was proposed that treaties should 
be negotiated with foreign Powers providing that dis- 
putes which might arise between Norway and these 
Powers should be settled by arbitration. “The address 
was presented. It led, however, to no immediate result, 
and in the years immediately following, our political re- 
lations were unfavorable to taking the matter up again. 
But in the year 1897 the Storthing—and this time 
unanimously — voted an address of like contents, in 
which attention was called to the fact that in the inter- 
val the idea of arbitration had taken still deeper root in 
the consciousness of the peoples and of their directing 
statesmen, and that during this time controversies be- 
tween great and powerful nations had been settled by 
arbitration. This address the Peace Conference at The 
Hague had before it —the only one of its kind —as an 
aid in the discussion of the question of arbitration. 

Norway has no ambitions in the way of expansion, 
It desires no adventurers and no intermeddling in the 
affairs of other states. Its task is the untrammeled de- 
velopment of the means of its own internal welfare, the 
condition of which is a free and friendly intercourse 
with other lands and at the same time the preservation 
of its independence. 

Indeed, the geographical position of Norway and 
Sweden seems to predestine them to play the role of 
neutrality in the future. This position makes their duty 
easier and puts them in a condition to maintain their 
neutrality. It must, one would think, be of interest to 
the Powers that they should, under all circumstances, 
declare their purpose to maintain this neutrality inviolate, 
and that the Powers on their part should recognize this 
as aright. The more states and the larger territorial areas 
are in this way neutralized, the more security will there be 
against conflicts of the other Powers. The settled pro- 
gram of subjects which you have undertaken to discuss 
is a pledge that we are in full sympathy in this matter. 

Through the Conference at The Hague, which has 
just closed, the cause of peace and arbitration has entered 
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upon a new phase, since it has now been taken in hand 
by the governments and the diplomatists. This is in 
part, at any rate, a fruit of your labor, and has contrib- 
uted something toward clearing up the question as to 
the way by which the great common goal can be best 
and most securely reached. As to this, however, it 
would be premature to draw any conclusions, and this is 
neither the time nor the place to do so. 

Your aim is a higher one. Your task is a more 
thorough and comprehensive one and demands con- 
tinued labor. It has already made progress and must 
continue to progress, often under misunderstanding and 
neglect. You have already experienced these, and such 
will be your lot in the future. But this is the strongest 
reason why you should not give up your work. To 
fear and to doubt would be to despair of humanity. 

While, therefore, with gratitude for what you have 
accomplished, I declare your Conference opened, I may 
add, with confidence, the wish and the hope that your 
future labors may be crowned with success. Beyond all 
doubt, public opinion in Europe is in favor of peace. It 
is so in our country. The benediction of those who are 
already won to your cause be with you, and may you 
be victorious. 


The Interparliamentary Peace Con- 
ference. 


Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, who has just represented 
the United States Congress in the Interparliamentary 
Peace Conference at Christiania, Norway, writes a most 
interesting account of the Conference in the Jndependent 
for September 7. We quote the following portions of 
his letter: 

This Conference has proved to be one of the most 
interesting and valuable in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Two things contributed greatly to its success. 
One was the enthusiastic reception given by the Nor- 
wegian government and the Norwegian people. The 
other, the remarkable success of the Hague Conference, 
which closed its deliberations just as the Union was 
beginning its sessions. 

The Norwegian group has been one of the most earn- 
est and active in the Union. Its Parliament took the 
lead in 1895, in voting 2,000 kroner for the support of 
the Interparliamentary Bureau. The president of the 
Lagthing, Mr. John Lung, and the president of the Stor- 
thing, Mr. Ullman, have both been ardent supporters of 
the Conference. When the Union accepted the invitation 
to meet in Christiania in August of this year, a hospi- 
table reception was indeed anticipated, but the most 
expectant delegate was hardly prepared for the enthusi- 
astie greeting. The government voted 50,000 kroner 
($13,500) for the entertainment of the Conference, and 
furnished free transportation on all government railroads 
for some weeks before and after the meeting. A steamer 
brought delegates free of charge from Denmark to 
Christiania, and the steamship lines from Newcastle, 
England, and from Grangemouth, Scotland, also gave 
free berths to all members. 

A dramatic and memorable feature of the welcome 
was the way in which the steamer bearing delegates 
from the Continent was received. A special steamer 
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from Christiania, containing representatives from the 
government, and a large party of delegates and invited 
guests of both sexes, sailed down the beautiful Christiania 
Fjord to meet the Copenhagen steamer. Half way 
down the fjord three Norwegian ironclads awaited the 
steamers. The five vessels then formed a procession 
and sailed up the fjord, the three ironclads escorting the 
two steamers bearing the apostles of peace. The vessels 
were gaily decked with the flags of all nations, and the 
band played the national airs of every country repre- 
sented. Nearing Christiania, a salute was fired by the 
war vessels. A vast throng on the shores witnessed the 
procession and welcomed with enthusiastic cheers the 
delegates at the pier. The escort of the war ships was not 
only picturesque, but beautifully symbolic, suggesting that 
the mission of force was to minister to peace and brother- 
hood. No delegate who landed at Christiania could feel 
that Norway was a cold country, or that his mission was 
insignificant. The session of the Union was the great 
event of the year for Norway, and everywhere the people 
manifested an intelligent and hospitable interest. 


The Conference was opened August 2 by an address 
of welcome from Mr. Steen, president of the Ministerial 
Council. The floor of the large hall of the Norwegian 
Parliament was occupied by the members of the Union, 
a throng of spectators filled the galleries, and the popular 
interest was so great that not half those who applied for 
tickets could be accommodated. The Norwegian Par- 
liament is called the Storthing; a section of the same 
constitutes the Lagthing, which is not a distinct second 
chamber, but a sort of wheel within the wheel, with 
powers to ratify or revise the action of the Storthing. 
Mr. John Lund, the president of the Lagthing, presided 
at the opening meeting of the Conference, being relieved 
at different times by Mr. Ullman, president of the 
Storthing, and Mr. Horst, president of the Odelsthing, 

In his opening address, Mr. Lund congratulated the 
Conference on the progress which had been made in the 
development of an international public sentiment in 
regard to arbitration. When the Conference met for 
the first time ten years ago, only seven countries were 
represented ; at the Christiania meeting, eighteen. “ At 
the first conference,” he said, “none of us certainly 
imagined that before a decade had elapsed our cause 
would have gained such ground as it has done through- 
out the whole world.” 

As has already been said, the Conference has from 
the beginning made international arbitration the main 
feature of its effort. Its great opportunity this year was 
not in working out in detail a fresh scheme for an inter- 
national court, but in ratifying the general features of 
the plan just formulated at The Hague, which embodies 
the principle for which the Interparliamentary Union 
has so long contended. The Conference lost no time, 
therefore, after receiving the official text of the action 
at The Hague, in extending its felicitations to the Em- 
peror of Russia and to the sovereigns and governments 
represented at that Conference upon the important suc- 
cess which has been achieved. One paragraph of the 
resolution read: “ The Interparliamentary Conference is 
happy to find that the principle of the plan adopted by 
it at its session in 1895 at Brussels for the establishment 
of an international tribunal of arbitration has been 
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accepted.” While admitting that the work at The 
Hague was not perfect or final, the Conference saw in it 
an event of the greatest historic importance, and ex- 
pressed the confidence that the first and most difficult 
step having been taken, the favorable attitude of the 
different governments and the force of public opinion 
will insure the ultimate development of the institutions 
inaugurated. 

The Conference urged all of its groups to employ 
their influence to obtain the adhesion of their govern- 
ments to the pacific and humane resolutions of the 
Hague Conference, to encourage their governments to 
conclude treaties of arbitration with as many states as 
possible, and to facilitate the accession of countries not 
represented at The Hague. 

The Conference has also charged the council of the 
organization to prepare a more detailed report upon the 
various features of the Hague Convention to be pre- 
sented to the next conference, which will be held next 
year in Paris. 

A resolution was also passed, expressing the hope that 
other diplomatic conferences, such as that just held at 
The Hague, by the invitation of His Majesty Nicholas 
II., should be convened for the more complete applica- 
iion of the principles of arbitration and for the gradual 
constitution of a code of international law. The Confer- 
ence has also taken a step in the same direction. It has 
invited its council to prepare and submit to the delibera- 
tions of the next and succeeding conferences a draft of 
a code of international law fixing the rights and duties 
of nations. 

The final resolution of the Conference was one which 
was gratifying to the American delegates, because it re- 
affirmed a principle for which the United States has long 
stood and which the President in his last message reas- 
serted,—namely, the exemption from capture of private 
property at sea in time of war. The resolution, which I 
had the honor to offer, and which was adopted without 
any opposition, declared that the “Conference notes 
with pleasure that the President of the United States 
in his last annual message has called attention to the 
humane and beneficent principle of the exemption of 
private property at sea in time of war, and asked author- 
ity of Congress to correspond with the governments of 
the principal maritime Powers with the view of incor- 
porating this principle into the permanent law of nations. 
The Conference favors the enactment of similar treaties 
to that concluded between Italy and the United States 
in 1871, in which this principle is strongly asserted, and 
trusts that such treaties may be the prelude to a general 
agreement on the subject through a special international 
conference as urged by the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence in 1892 at Berne, and in 1894 at The Hague.” 

Thus the ground covered by the Conference in the 
four days of its deliberations was not large, but it was 
wise to concentrate rather than to dissipate its force. 
The value of the meeting lies not in assertion of new 
principles, but in the reaffirmation of old ones, and in 
the development of a stronger public sentiment in favor 
of conclusions to which the Hague Conference has 
given a new significance. 

The hospitality extended to the Conference was simply 
regal. It seemed as if every possible need of the dele- 
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gates had been anticipated and supplied. The local 
secretaries and committees were of unusual efficiency. 
An open air reception and concert was given at the park 
of St."Hans Hangen; the next evening the delegates 
were received by the Prime Minister, Mr. Steen; a 
dinner was given by the Municipal Council of Christiania 
on the Frognersateren, a beautiful mountain resort over- 
looking the city. The Conference concluded with a 
grand banquet given by the Norwegian group in the 
Masonic Hall, the principal feature of which was an ad- 
mirable address in French by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
who is not only the beloved poet and novelist, but the 
leading orator of Norway. 

Nearly three hundred members attended the gather- 
ing, of which nearly fifty came from Germany. Many 
of them availed themselves of the generosity of the Nor- 
wegian government in arranging excursions and in fur- 
nishing transportation to some of the most beautiful 
portions of that delightful country. 


Does the Government Propose to Li- 
cense Gambling to Raise 
War Money? 


J. W. Leeds of Philadelphia has published in the 
West Chester (Pa.) Local News the following statement 
as to an effort made by him to secure from the govern- 
ment an authoritative declaration of its intentions as to 
raising war revenue by taxing illegal gambling slot 
machines : 

There was several days ago printed in the Public 
Ledger, and probably in the daily press throughout the 
country, the details of a scheme, seemingly emanating 
from the internal revenue central oftice at Washington, 
which, in enumerating a number of articles that might 
be taxed for war expenses, included slot machines “in 
which is any element of chance.” Inasmuch as this 
method for the replenishing of overdrawn exchequers 
is strongly suggestive of the ways of some of the mon- 
archial countries of Europe, there seemed to the writer a 
propriety in early seeking an authoritative statement of 
the government’s intention in this direction. The follow- 
ing communication was accordingly addressed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury : 

“In the schedule which has just been given out as 
tentatively embodying the views of internal revenue 
officials concerning articles of manufacture, which, in an- 
ticipation of the largely increased expenses of the govern- 
ment, might be made the subjects of taxation, it is stated 
that ‘it is also proposed to place a stamp tax on all slot 
machines in which there is any element of chance. It 
has been found that the manufacture of these machines 
has attained gigantic proportions. In each of them the 
percentage of profit to the proprietor is enormous, and 
the tax would not be oppressive. Of course this would 
not strike those machines which dispense chewing gum, 
for in them there is no element of chance, and the gum 
already pays a government tax.’ 

“TI very much hope that the government will attach 
no sort of tax (virtually license) to any contrivance in 
which is the element of a lottery. With a great deal of 
effort the national anti-lottery law was brought to pass, 
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and the moral effect of the enactment has been a distinct 
gain to the country. We ought to take no backward 
step, such as the suggested measure, it seems to me, would, 
if adopted, certainly be. Every municipality has had its 
own trouble with the slot machine lottery device, and 
were it now protected by a government tax, the efforts 
to suppress the evil would be nullified. I would be glad 
to receive assurance that such a measure for securing 
revenue is not seriously considered.” 

The above letter was followed the same day by a sup- 
plemental note, referring to the incident, singularly ger- 
mane to the subject, reported in the daily papers of even 
date, to wit the raid of Deptuy Sheriff Sell and a force of 
fifty officers upon the saloons of Gloucester City, for the 
purpose of taking possession of their illegal slot machines, 
nearly two hundred, it was reported, being secured in 
seventy of the city’s seventy-eight saloons. 

The response to the foregoing communications, not al- 
together reassuring in its tone, comes from the acting 
commissioner of internal revenue, Robert Williams, Jr., 
to whom the correspondence had been referred by Secre- 
tary Gage. He says, under date 2d inst. : 

“Your letter, dated 28th ultimo, and supplemental 
letter of same date, addressed to the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, relating to the taxation on vending 
machines, have been referred to this office. The office 
notes the objection you make to these machines being 
recognized as proper subjects of federal taxation, as a 
number of the machines have connected with them lottery 
devices and appliances in contravention of the laws of 
the United States. 

“In reply, the proper function of this office is to ad- 
minister the law and leave to Congress questions con- 
cerning taxation, and it is respectfully suggested that 
such questions as presented in your letters should be ad- 
dressed to your representative in Congress, and, while 
the office never hesitates to give a full and definite reply 
to all inquiries concerning matters properly before it, it 
will not volunteer any opinion in matters not connected with 
its proper duties. Your letters have been placed on file.” 

The case is therefore sufficiently stated. The internal 
revenue office, in casting about for ways and means to 
defray the cost of crushing the “insurgent” Filipinos, 
rejects all protest or counsel from any interested citizen 
who may be disposed to question the rightfulness of so 
compounding with evil as to take tribute money from 
the owners of “lottery devices and appliances in contra- 
vention of the laws of the United States.” The same 
oftice must be allowed to lay its corrupting plan un- 
disturbed, and then when matured all remonstrances may 
be happily addressed to our representative in Congress! 
This letter may be therefore taken as in part addressed 
to Representative Butler and to his intelligent constitu- 
ents. If any of these, sympathizing with the Burgess of 
West Chester in his concern for the continuance of the 
free public library as a fountain of useful instruction in 
the community, feel forward to recommend, as a means 
of getting the money, that he favor the imposition of a 
tax on all illegal slot machines discoverable within the 
borough, the way is open to declare themselves. The 


government’s scheme and the supposititious one for the 
borough would be at one in the line of the direct promo- 
tion of gambling. 
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Compulsory Arbitration Im- 
practicable. 


Hon, Andrew D. White has given 
his opinion on compulsory arbitra- 
tion in a letter to Dr. E. H. Magill, 
of Swarthmore, Pa. We quote what 
he says on this subject: 


The fundamental principle which 
you seem to lay down, namely, that 
arbitration should be made compul- 
sory, or at least that there should be 
some means of enforcing the decrees 
of a high International Court, is 
utterly inadmissible in these days, 
and,.so far as I can see, will never be 
attained. 

While we, in common with Russia 
and several other powers, were wil- 
ling to have compulsory arbitration 
adopted for some minor questions of 
ordinary business, and while I myself, 
in view of my experience in the 
diplomatic service, would hail some 
such relief of our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives with especial satisfaction, 
even this was swept away in the 
opposition of various powers to any- 
thing like a compulsory system. 

The great difficulty is that there 
are such a multitude of difficulties 
between nations, involving burning 
questions of race, religion, national 
security and even existence, and it is 
so exceedingly difficult to draw a 
line between these and other ques- 
tions, that no nation represented at 
the Conference was willing to tie 
itself to anything like a thorough 
system of compulsory arbitration. 

Compulsory arbitration, unless so 
carefully restricted that it ceases to 
be really compulsory, in cases likely 
to produce war, would unquestion- 
ably come to mean the power of any 
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and every nation to drag any and 
every other into an international 
tribunal. Think what that would 
mean in the questions between France 
and Germany, or Russia and some of 
her neighbors, or Italy and Austria, 
or in a multitude of other cases 
which we could think of. 

As to enforcing the decrees, I must 
confess to you that this seems even 
more chimerical. Your plan would 
simply dismiss these powers from 
diplomatic relations with the others ; 
that is, it would abolish all the or- 
dinary means of preserving peace, 
with the result that a condition of 
war would doubtless soon follow. 

I understand that young Professor 
Woolsey of Yale has written an 
article in which he takes the ground 
that arbitration to be effective must 
be compulsory, and that the logical 
result of this is that the various 
nations should maintain an army 
sufficient to enforce their decrees. I 
have not read the article, but am told 
that this is the fundamental idea of 
it. This, of course, means something 
infinitely worse than the difficulty 
which afflicts the world at present. 
It means the increase of armies and 
the use of them in accordance with 
intrigues between various powerful 
states, in so far as the powers would 
consent to allow their contingents in 
this vast army to be thus used. 

It is as clear to me as the day that 
our Conference did the best that 
could be done. After a world of 
thought and pains by a great body 
of men among the most competent 
in the world to really discuss the 
subject, there was prepared a system 
of voluntary arbitration with a care- 
fully stated procedure and with vari- 
ous subsidiary institutions to promote 
general mediation, special mediation 
and commissions of inquiry, the pur- 
pose of which last is to substitute 
facts carefully ascertained by experts 
for the insane or malicious lying with 
which the public is generally deluged 
on both sides when questions arise 
likely to produce war. 

Our trust, to make resort to this 
court more and more constant and its 
decrees more and more like law, must 
be in the public opinion of various 
countries. My hope and, to a consid- 
erable extent, my belief are that such 
public opinion will more and more 
oblige governments to resort to the 
court and to abide by its decisions. 
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Another thing to be done by public 
opinion is to discountenance the sort 
of journalism which lives by provid- 
ing sensations, reports likely to pro- 
voke hostile feelings between nations. 
At present that sort of thing is ram- 
pant, and especially in the United 
States and France. 


Our Greatest Hope. 


Mr. W. T. Stead says that the last 
time he met Mr. Gladstone he asked 
him what he regarded the greatest 
hope of the future. Aftera moment’s 
thoughtfulness he answered: “I 
should say that for our greatest hope 
we must look to the maintenance of 
faith in the invisible; this is the 
great hope of the future; it is the 
mainstay of civilization; and by that 
I mean a living faith in a personal 
God. I do not hold with streams of 
tendency; after sixty years of pub- 
lic life I hold more strongly than 
ever this conviction, deepened and 
strengthened by long experience, of 
the reality of the nearness of the 
personality of God.” 
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